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Our Home, our Country, and our ‘ Brother Man. 





HEELS BETTER THAN RAKES. 

A novel mode of covering garden seeds sown in 
drills is recommended by Wm. Chorlton a _prac- 
tical gardener of Philadelphia, in the December 
number of the Horticulturist. He is speaking 
of the best mode of cultivating beets, and recom- 
mends, after preparing the ground, to sow them 
in drills two inches apart in the drill, and the 
drills one foot apart, and cover them well. 
‘And here,’’ says he, ‘‘I would protest against 
that everlasting use of the rake in the vegetable 
garden which some men are guilty of. To cover 
seeds which are sown in drills, commence at “the 
end, go along, with a foot on each side, turn the 
heels inwards and the toes outwards, rub the feet 
lightly on the surface and see how nicely the 
soil, pulverised in this way, will fall into the 
drills and how evenly the seeds will be covered, 
and my word for it, if you are not wedded to old 
prejudices, or have any mechanical idea to guide 
you in the operation, you will never use a rake 
again for the same purpose. 


This is far better than drawing the rougher,| . 


and often through bad spade work, hard lumps 
upon delicate seeds, parts of which are borne 
down so much that they are prevented from ever 
rising above ground, and others left exposed to 
the atmosphere and drying winds.” 

Since we have borrowed so much of his re- 
marks, we will copy those which more particu- 
larly refer to beets, particularly in regard to the 
varieties which he thinks preferable for garden 
culture. Those are the following :— 

Exrra Earty Turnip, ok Bassano. The wax 
liest of all beets. .Flavor, sweet and good. Tex- 
ture, crispand tender. Color, yellowish pink, 
striped transversely. 

Earty Bioop Turnir. The best for all pur- 
poses after the first sowing, where the turnip- 
rooted form is preferred. Flavor, good. Tex- 
ture, solid and crisp. Color, light blood crim- 
son. 

Long Smootu Bioop. Ifa large long and well 
formed root is preferred, this is the kind, but 
there is no advantage, excepting in quality, in a 
large beet for the table. Flavor, good. Texture, 
solid and coarse grained. Color, dark crimson. 

Wuarre’s Dwarr Dark Bioop, or Lonpon 
Dwarr Buoop. As a long beet, this is decidedly 
the best, although it will not produce the same 
weight on a given space as the last described. 
Flavor, sweet and nutty. Texture, crisp and 
tender, even to maturity. Color, blackish crim- 

son, both root and branch. This variety ought 
always to be grown in preference to all others, 
where coloring is required for confectionary, &c., 
and it makes a most beautiful pickle. When 
true, it is of small size and dwarf habit. 

Stiver, or Sea Karz. This is fibrous rooted 
and the serviceable parts are the leaves, which, 
if cooked in the same manner as spinage, make 
a very good accompaniment on the dinner table. 
Or, the stalks may be stripped and boiled like 
asparagus, when they are very little inferior to 
that esteemed vegetable. It is, however, tender, 
and will not bear much frost or wet. 

Green Leavep Katz. Another fibrous rooted 
sort, and only serviceable for flavoring soups, to 
which the leaves impart a sweetish, pleasant taste. 
This is considerably hardier than the last. 





An Iwportant Fact nor much Heepen:” The 
Editor of the Horticulturist gives his readers 
this important faet, which ought to sink deeply 
into the minds of the American people. ‘It 
catinot be too often repeated that the tendency 
of our people is too much given to non-producing 
employments. Ease of body is sought before 
cheerfulness of mind. Sedentary occupations 
are not so healthful as those in the open air. If 
statistics are to be believed, it is residents of the 
country who enjoy the greatest amount of physi- 
cal health. Cities notoriously depreciate even the 
human stature. An attentive observer for forty 
years may safely say that in cities families rapid- 
ly run out and disappear,—the only permanent 
ones are the landholders. Strange as it may 
seem, this is as evidently the story of America as 

in thickly settled Europe.”’ 





To CorresronpEnts. We have on hand a 
number of communications, which we shall make 
room for as fast as possible. We wish all our 
friends who have learned any new facts in agri- 
culture, horticulture, or the mechanic arts, to 
give us the benefit of the same, only observ- 
ing the rule to be @ brief as is consistent 
with making themselves un@érstood, Another 
good rule is to write only 0M one side of the 
paper, when preparing ‘‘copy’’ for the printer— 
but, above all, write as plainly as possipje, 


FARMERS’ CLUBS. 

We are pleased to hear of the formation of a 
Farmers’ Club in Norridgewock. We trust it 
will be well attended, for it cannot prove other 
than beneficial to its members. 

The first meeting was held on Tuesday evening, 
8th inst., and the Club was organized by the 
choice of the following officers :— 

President.—John C. Page. 

Vice Presidents.—Alonzo P. Tobey, Caleb 
Wood. . 

Secretary.—S. L. Boardman. 

Com. of Arrangements.—C. R. Vaughan, G. 
M. Tobey, Sam’! B. Witherell. 

The next meeting was called for the 18th, and 
a dissertation was to be delivered by S. L. Board- 
man. Six other members of the club were ap- 
pointed to take a part in the discussions of the 
evening. 

Farmers of Maine! Do you ever reflect on the 
vast benefit you might derive from Farmers’ Clubs 
in your own neighborhood? Do you know what 
a fund of information and pleasure can be gained 


brother farmers, to talk over the various improve- 
ments in modern farming,—or discuss why Far- 
mer Prosperous always has full barns, sleek cat- 
tle, fat calves, pigs and lambs, and is growing 
wealthy by farming,—while his neighbor Shiftless 
can hurdly raise enough on his farm to winter his 
stock, or supply bread for his family, and is pro- 
gressing as fast toward the Almshouse as his 
neighbor towards affluence, and all this by farm- 
ing, too? Do you ever realize the pleasure of 
making a creditable display of stock or farm pro- 
ducts at the annual show of the Club, even 
though the premiums you may bear away be 
merely ‘‘preferences,’’ instead of money? 


It must be that the answers to these queries, 
and many other equally pertinent to the subject, 
are all in the negative, else should we have in 
Maine fifty, yes, a hundred Farmers’ Clubs, in- 
stead of three, or at the most, a half dozen such 


societies. We have witnessed the success of one 
of the first Farmers’ Uiuds tt tte ®+040—_hava seen 


the results of the emulation it has awakened 
among the farmers and gardeners of the vicinity, 
and the improvements it has led to. Nor, while 
improving their farms and gardens, have they 
been forgetful of their intellectual wants; for 
they have collected and are gradually adding to, 
a library of useful publications, which is, so far 
as we know, the only one of the kind in the 
State, and highly credibtale to its originators. 

One thing must not be forgotten. The farmers’ 
wives and daughters are as fond of recreation, 
and need relaxation from household duties as 
much, us their husbands or brothers. Take them 
with you, to enliven your social meetings, and, 
our word for it, you will find the Farmers’ Club 
a source of pleasure, profit, and information, 
such as you never before dreamed of. 

We wish the Secretaries of the Farmers’ Clubs 
in Maine would furnish us with reports of their 
meetings. If too lengthy for our columns, we 
can easily select that portion which will be of 
most interest to our readers, and we could often 
gather some important facts from the ‘‘talk”’ at 
such meetings. E. 





Vermont Stock Journat. This isa monthly 
journal published in Middlbury, Vermont, at 
only fifty cents a year. It is edited by D. C. 
Linsely, already favorably known to the public 
by his work on Morgan Horses. This journal 
has now finished the first year of its existence, 
and developed its character for truthful deserip- 
tion of stock—faithful devotion to the interests of 
the stock raisers, good sense and discrimination 
and talent to secomplish the intent and design 
of the work undertaken. What moré can you 
ask for fifty cents a year? It is handsomely 
printed and embellished with beautiful cuts of 
horses, cattle, and sheep, and full of good, inter- 

g and valuable matter pertaining to stock 
business in all its branches. 





For the Maine Farmer. 
WINTER KIL LING OF APPLE TREES. . 

Mr. Eprror:—In the Rural Intelligencer of 

October 5th, I find an article signed A. M., on 
the subject of ‘‘winter killing of apple trees,’’ 
in which my opinion on that subject is uninten- 
tionally misrepresented. 
A. M, says I wrote him ‘‘that the thawing and 
freezing that succeeded was what did the mis- 
chief.’”? The idea which I meant to convey, in 
my letter to A. M., was, that the warm weather 
in February caused a premature start or flow of 
the sap, which, being frozen by the subsequent 
cold, expanded and rent the bark from the 
trunks. 

I donot think healthy, large seedling apple 
trees, are often, if ever killed by freezing. Neith- 
er do I believe that strong, well matured scions 
of three summers’ growth, were ever killed at 
and just above the union with the stock, by severe 
cold only, while all above remained fresh, not 
showing the least mark of decay; as was the 
cause with many such in my orchard last spring. 





Flourishes are far from ornamental, to the eye of 
a printer, whatever the writing master may think 
of them. Bain 
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Nice Toast. A plate of nicetoast isa dish fit 
fora king, (though why a king should better 
appreciate a good thing thanany one else, passes 
our comprehession,) and a correspondent of the 
Country Gontleman gives the following receipt 
for making German toast, a delicious article. 
Try it: " 
fern eggs, one pint milk, and flour enough to 
make a thick batter; cut wheat bread into very 
thin slices, and soak them in sweetened water ; 
cover each side successiyely with the batter, and| fro 
fry brown in lard. Eat while hot, with butter 


and white powdered or brown sugar.” EN. 


Tux Inventor. Where hast, thou been ? We 
have just received the October number of this}. 
valuable journal. We take a good deal of pleasure| 
in perusing the pages of this page i” 0 
disappointed when it comes . up 
the November and December ge 3 GEN # are. on 
their way. ‘Those of our mechanic friends who wis 


inventions, will find this a good wi 
lished by Low, Haskell & Co., 304 













Still those scions all leaved out, and some of them 
blossomed, though by degrees they died wherever 
the i injury extended around the whole trunk of 
the scion; 

T have eversupposed when scions were killed 
by excessive cold, and cold only, that the tender 
parts, viz: the top twigs, died first, and I leave 
it to abler pens than wine to show how such 


scions can be killed, in a manner as above des- 
cribed, by excessive cold without an auxiliary. 


Rural Intelligencer, please noticé, G. W. 
fF 

-Carrrornia Cocutngan. The Placer Courier 
Pte the reception of a sample of tis article 
. Trask, of Todd’s Valley, Tt has all 

abe properties of the cochineal found in Brazil 
and the southern part of Mexico, and the only 
er difference perceptible is that the article 

nd here is a pink, while that found else- 







is of a deep scarlet. It is said to be quite 
plen this Peay an bce 
could be ee ; J 









seat » Dutchess county. Mie: Bc 
the inventor of this process, has | ed 
rin Litchfield county, ‘Ood:, capabl 





New York, at:$1,00 per annum. 


of reducing five thousand ey per day. 





from weekly or semi-monthly meetings with your ® 









FARM BUILDINGS, 

We begin to believe that the building on the 
the farm which requires the most study and real 
good judgment, to plan and to construct, is the 
one least thought of in this respect, and that is 
the barn. 

The farmer has much reason to have this build- 
ing planned so as to have it as convenient in 
every respect as possible, for there is hardly a 
day inthe year that he docs not have to test 
some of itsaccommodations. The more ‘shandy,”’ 
as a Yankee would say, the several fixtures and 
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Mr. French’s Soienindnouthen, 


necessary barn duties. 





apartments are placed, the less time and labor it 
will take to perform the work required, and of 
course the more time he can save, and the more 
profitable will be the labor expended in all the 


Now, any one who has found it necessary to 
build a new barn for his own use, has found it 
no easy thing to devise a plan that would com- 
bine all the conveniences he desired, with refer- 
ence to the economy of space, and cost of money. 

To aid those of our readers who feel an inter-| terville, Me. 
est in such subjects, we propose from time to) fered by the Maine Stute Ag. Society in 18535. 








time to give such plans as we can obtain. In 
barns »g in houses, different people have different 
tastes, »s it regards external forms, different 
views in Mgard to economy, and different objects 
in regard tc the uses to which the building is to 
be put, whether for sheep exclusively, or for cat- 


tle, or for horses, or for a mixed husbandry in- 
cluding some of all farm stock. 


We here present you with a ground plan and ele- 
| Vation of a fine barn built by Mr. French of Ches- 
This plan took the first premium of- 






































































































































Ground Plan of Mr. cae Barn. 
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For the Maine Farmer. 
A CHAPTER ON PRUNING. 
Mr. Eprror:—The question is often asked, 
‘‘when is the best time for pruning ?”’ 
can communicate through the columns of your | 


mode of reply. We will take up this question 
in the order of seasons, and consider the advan- 
tages appertaining to spring, to summer, and to 
fall and winter pruning. 

Spring pruning,—advantages: It is a time of 
leisure with the farmer. The labors of the farm, 
at least in March and April, are not pressing 
him as at some. other seasons. The axes, late 
from the forest and wood-yard, are in better con- 
dition for this surgical operation than at other 
periods, and this is the instrument some pruners 
juse! The snow may be deep and hard about the 
tree, so that the executioner may mount to the 
‘¢gcaffold’’ and execute the lower limbs ; and this 
is the way some pruners prune ! 

Disadvantages: The sap ‘is in full circulation 
up the tree. The tree, In all: its parts, is filled | 
with sap, and the wood at the wound cannot sea- 
son. Hence the wood becomes corruptible, and 
readily decays. Any person who should cut tim- 
ber at this season, especially hard wood, and ex- 
pect it would season with the bark on, and be- 
come endurable, would be considered out of his| 
senses. 

The sap vessels are open and will not close. 
The sap will flow out and ran down the tree. 
The bark will become cankered, turn black and 
die, and cleave from the wood. A wound which 
can never heal will surely be the result. The 
sap being in brisk circulation up the tree, or 
waiting to be received by the leaf, and finding 
itself cut off in its communication, will resort to 
the recuperative principle common throughout 
nature, and will throw out innumerable suckers. 
In many instances these are suffered to grow, to 
the great injury, if not destruction of the tree. 
The tree is destitute of foliage and the pruner is 
not quick to note the limbs which should be re- 
iioved on account of feebleness and decay. 
Summer pruning,—advantages : The sap has 
now ascended the tree, has passed into the leaves, 
and has been em elaborated. It is deseend- 
ing between the wood and bark, or in the inner 
bark, for the formation of fruit and the growth 
of alburnum, a new grain of wood. The sap is 
appropriated, and nature is not pre the 
recuperative p , and throws out bat few, if 
any, shoots. elaborated sap, being in active 
operation, may be seen in a few hours, oozing 
from Yetween the wood and bark, ready to com- 





|be left to the detriment of haying operations. 


| teeee should be carefully raked to the butt of 

The bark which is then tender and 
As we | ‘yielding, may be injured by the heel of the care- 
The sun’s more vertical rays 
paper with ten thousand persons, as easily as ‘may be let in upon tender limbs, in which case 
with ten privately, permit us to select this easier | they become sun scalded, at these points where |shealthy, and vigorous tree may be pruned in the 


| the tree. 


less pruner’s boot. 


‘the sun’s rays fall at right angles from noon 
until two o’elock ; the wound may not season as 
readily, and become as incorruptible as at fall 
and winter prynin 

Winter and fall praning,—advantages: The 
sap has become quiescent. It has passed up the 
trank and limbs, has been elaborated by the 
leaves ; has returned down the limbs, trunk and 
roots for the production of fruit, and the forma- 
tion of a new growth of wood. ‘The wood readi- 
ly seasons and becomes hard, firm and incorrigi- 
ble. It will seldom rot, although large defec- 
tiye limbs are amputated. The sap vessels con- 
sequently become closed, and the sap the next 
spring will not be so forced in that direction as 
to throw out so many shoots, as though pruned 
in the spring, neither can the sap flow from the 
wound. The operation can be performed with- 
out liability of injury to the bark. 

The farmer, if ever, has leisure: Most of his 
other farm operations have ceased necessarily ; 
for winter has laid his firm, broad, icy seal upon 
the earth. There is, therefore, time to perform 
this long neglected service. The limbs can be 
sledded to their resting place; perhaps to the 
wood-yard, where the young urchins, during in- 
termission of school, can manufacture the largest 
of them into fine fuel,—abating the talk of the 
women about ‘* packing so much brush.”? The 
thorns can be raked clean ; if not, yielding to the 
pressure of the snows, and the demolition of time, 
they will be found ‘‘just nowhere’’ by the next 
haying season. 

isadvantages: The operator cannot so quick- 
to| determine the points to be attacked, to dislodge 
the defective limbs, and to open the top judic- 
iousl¥. The only serious objection to pruning 
now, is, the orchardist does not know, consider, 
and appreciate the very great advantage and ne- 
cessity of pruning ! 

If the reader has followed this article as close- 
ly as the importance of the subject demands ; 
and if he have confidence that the positions taken 
are tenable, he will now be prepared to strike a 
balance in favor of summer against spring prun- 
ing; anda larger balance in favor of fall and 
winter proning. 

Call this theory, if you please, Is it not 
theory that sustains its own weight? Are not 
the reasons here advanced sound and logical ? 
Do they not commend themselves to your judg- 





mence the healing process. It commences quickly, 
and progress rapidly. When the tree is in full 
verdare, the proner readily observe which 
of the limbs are and require amputa- 
tion. He-ean the more readily see what part of 
the top should be removed, in order to admit the 
fructifying influences of and light. The 





| It causes it to hold, ed Ate ns and fairer, 
meseepes eat : 
Disadvantages: Fa 
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ment? But theories and reasons are entitled to 
no respect, if experience does not sustain them ; 


if posed to them. 
Gee ote enerlonce <n’ hntnaldl, during a 


One experiment proves 
certain 


contestibly prove a theory a fact. 
We wp are nce oc mene 
ous effects of spring pruning, 
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long life-time, corroborate the views advanced in 
this article. And are they entitled to no respect ? 
nothing, but points in a 
direction. A thousand, well conducted, 
are entitled to respect. If they coneur, they in-/ - The 


oh of ea | 


trs. We will ned pretend that, asa whisdes, an 
orchard had not better be pruned in the spring 
than never to be pruned. Much depends upon 
the age and condition of an orchard, as regards 
the injury of spring pruning, and the great ad- 
vantage of fall or winter pruning. A young, 


spring with less detriment than an old, decaying 
tree. The wounds will be smaller; the sap will 
flow less ; the wood is firmer ; and the recupera- 
tion stronger, in the young, than in the old tree. 
As the young, hale man can stand more expo- 
sure than the old and infirm man, hence he may 
indulge in the free use of narcotics, stand great- 
er exposures, and commit greater excesses, -with 
seeming impunity, than the old and infirm. 

As regards the flowage of sap, the heating op- 
eration, and the multiplication of suckers, com- 
paring April, May and June, we have had ample 
experience. For the past twelve years we have 
had more than one man constantly sawing apple 
wood through these months. The advantage is 
decidedly and positively in favor of the latter 
part of this season. As regards the quantity and 
quality of fruit, from pruning in April and July, 
we have had experience to show that the balance 
is in the same direction. Regarding the advan- 
tage of fall or winter pruning over spring prun- 
ing, we have not had as much experience. Full 
and winter pruning has not been much practiced 
in this State. From what we haveseen, and from 
the reasons presented before you, we subscribe to 
it. As far as we are advised, most experts in 
pruning take this side of the question regarding 
spring, summer and fall pruning. Referring to 
Cole, who was an expert in all matters appertain- 
ing to orcharding, in his ‘American Frait Book,’’ 
we are happy to find that these views are fully 
sustained by him. He says, referring to fall 
pruning: *‘Thirty years ago, in September, we 
cut a very large branch from an apple tree. The 
tree was old, and it has never healed over, but is 
now hard,—almost as hard as horn, and the tree 
perfectly sound around it. A few years before 
and after, large limbs were cut from thé same 
tree in spring ; and where they were cut off, the 
tree has rotted, so that a quart measure may be 
put into the cavity.’’ If we have ascertained a 
more convenient and better time for pruning, 
why not avail ourselves of it, andimprove our 
old orchards ? M. B. Sears. 

Winthrop, Nov. 30, 1857. 


New Yorx Carrie Marker. In consequence 





a of havingonly about two-thirds the average num- 


ber of beeves at Bull’s Head upon several of the 
last market days, anda still less number yester- 
day than upon the previous market day, there 
was an effort made to advance’the price, which, 
owing to the warm, rainy day, and indifference 
of butchers to buy largely, was only successful to 


tle, which generally sold at prices equivalent to 
ten cents a pound for the meat, wigs dew tee 
good quality 





a limited extent, affecting only the best of the cat-_ 


For the Maine Farmer. 
MAINE POMOLOGICAL AND HORTIOUL- 
TURAL SOCIETY. 

This Society met at Bangor on Tuesday, Sept. 
29th, in connection with the State Agricultural 
Society. The exhibition of fruit, (especially 
apples and grapes,) was better than at any pre- 
vious Show. 

Entries on apples were made by 30 different in- 
dividuals, and on pears and grapes by as many 
more; a table extending the length of Norombega 
Hall, was entirely covered with dishes and bas- 
kets of ftuit and flowers. We counted some 
436 dishes of apples, and 75 of prapes, which, 
considering the scarcity of fruit generally amongst 
us, was much better than we anticipated. Some 
of the best varieties raised in the State were on 
exhibition, such as the Winthrop Greening, Wil- 
liam’s ‘Favorite, Orange Sweet, Gravenstein, 
Hubbardston Nonsuch, Ribston Pippin, Bald- 
win, and many others, first rate specimens. 

On Wednesday evening, the Society met at 
the Council room, at 74 o’clock, according to 
previous notice, the President in the chair. 

Mr. F. A. Butman, of Dixmont, presented the 
Society with a specimen of sirup made from the 
Chinese sugar cane raised in his garden and made 
into sirup by 11 o’clock the same day. The 
Society went into committee of the whole and 
gave the sirupa thorough trial; it proved to 
be very nice. Mr. B. said the cane was in the 
blossom or a little past when cut, that he ground 
it in a common leather roller, and boiled down 
the juice immediately afterwards, thought we 
could make 300 gallons from the crop of an acre ; 
9 or 10 gallons of the juice would make one of 
the sirup, such as we had before us. Mr. Forbes 
said he thought we could raise the seed that 
would vegetate with us, and be better than if 
brought from abroad. Several interesting re- 
marks and inquiries were made by other gentle- 
men on the raising of the sugar cane. 

On motion of Mr. Little of Bangor, the culti- 
vation of early varieties of grapes was considered, 
and valuable information was obtained by the 
conversation. 

Mr. Goodaie of Saco, presented a specimen of 
the Rebecca grape quite ripe; said he thought 
that the Rebecca and Deleware varieties are the 
best grapes for this climate. Mr. Little said 
they had been raised in this city, but were not 
ripe yet; the Rebecca wintered well without 
damage. 

Mr. Goodale said the reason why the Hartford 
Prolific was rejected at the United States Pomo- 
logical Society, was on account of its foxy flavor. 
The subject of the, disasters of fruit trees for the 
two past years was taken up and discussed by 
the several gentlemen present, from which we 
gained the information that the forest trees as 
well as the fruit trees were injured in several 
Inealities in the State. 

After which the Society adjourned to meet at 
the same place to-morrow evening at 74 o’clock. 

D. A. Farrpanks, Secretary. 

Bangor, September 30, 1857. 





WHERE DO THE BOYS SPEND THEIR 
EVENINGS? 

For many months the evenings will be long, 
and may be valuable or injurious to the young, 
as they shall be used by them. A few years ago, 
evening schools, for adults and the young who 
labored during the day, were very common ; but 
now, when so many young men and young wo- 
men, who in the pressure of their previous la- 
bors have neglected their education, have nothing 
to do, they seem to have fallen into disuse. It 
should be a question with the well-wishers to the 
rising generation, if these could not be instituted 
anew; and it should be a question with every 
one, what can be done to render the evenings 
profitable to young men. One thing is certain, 
if there be nothing to amuse and instruct there 
will be enough to abuse and injure. There will 
be less work this winter than common—there will 
be fewer lectures and places of innocent recrea- 
tion, which the present state.of finances forbid ; 
and if there are no substitutes for these, the boys 
will be idle in the streets, loafers about grog- 
shops, loungers with bad men whose language 
and habits must defile, and thus they will be lay- 
ing the foundation for future crime and vice. It 
is wonderful, in lookimg over the list of criminals 
that ure daily before the courts of our cities and 
large towns, the list of burglars, robbers, incen- 
diaries and murderers, to see what a large pro- 
portion of them are mere boys between the ages 
of fifteen and twenty-two years. These boys are 
no worse than thousands of others ; but their bad 
associations, springing more from idleness and 
loafing about the haunts of vice than any other 
cause, have ruined them. [Exchange. 
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HORSE MADE FURIOUS BY BLOOD. 

We learn, says the Housatonic Republican, 
that a lad about 13 years of age, pamed George 
Hawthorn, son of Thomas Hawthorn, of South 
Canaan, had his thigh broken last Friday eve- 
ning (27th ult.,) ina somewhat singular man- 
ner. It appears that Mr. Hawthorn had been 
butchering that day, and that the boy in assist- 
ing him had got considerable blood upon his 
clothes. He entered the stable to water and feed 
a span of work or team horses, bat while in the 
act of unhitching one of them, the horse smelt 
the blood upon his clothes and immediately be- 
came frantic ; furiously attacked the boy, threw 
him down and pawed him with his forefeet back 
and kicked him, breaking his thigh about half 
way above the knee, after which the boy crawled 


THE DEATH OF THE YEAR. 
How blandly bright 
Is the soften’d light 
Of the dying autumn day, 
As the golden west 
By the sun is drest 
In the robes of a regal sway; 
And the birds are gone, and the winds are still, 
And there floats no sound on the woodland hill, 
Save the dreamy buzz of the distant mill 
And the murmuring streamlet’s play. 


How richly fraught 
With the themes of thought 
Is the dying autumn grove; 
For the woof of its pall 
Is the brightest of all 
That the varying year has wove; 
Een the jocund glance of the dewy Spring, 
As she brushed the earth with her fragrant wing, 
Brought no such smile as these death hues bring 
To the pride of the quiet cove. 


In the thoughtful grace 
Of her dying face 
is the glory of nature seen; 
And the Autumn leaf 
In its glory brief 
Has more than its boasted green; 
’Tis the highest lesson of earth’s cold clime, 
And the soul must soar with a flight sublime, 
Afar from the mists*and tears of time 
To know what its beckonings mean. 


’Tis a time of hope 
When thé buds first ope 
To the south wind’s quickening kiss; 
Aud the teeming plain 
With its waving grain 
Has a burden of healthy bliss; 
But a higher and holier hope may rise 
From the fading leaf as it smiles and dies— 
More dear than life to the truly wise 
Is the scene of a death like this. 


50. KENNEBEC AG. SOCIETY. 
REPORTS OF COMMITTEES. 


The Committee of the South Kennebec Agricultural 
Society on Root and Grain Crops have examined the 
claims presented, and award as follows, viz.: 

On Corn, Ist prem., J. M. Carpenter, Pittston, $10 00; 
2d, T. J. Twycross, Dresden, 8 00; David Brown, Rich- 
mond, gratuity of 5 00. 

Wheat, lst prem., Gilmore Blin, Dresden, 8 00. 

Potatoes, Ist prom., T. J. Twycross, Dresden, 5 00. 

Barley, 2d prem., J. M. Carpenter, Pittston, 4 00. 

Oats, lst prem., T. J. Twycross, Dresden, 5 00. 

Beets, lst prem., Aaron Hoag, Gardiner, 4 00. 

We deem it proper to remark that there were several 
entries of claims for premigms on crops, which the claim- 
ants failed to substantiate by statements of the mode of 
culture, amount and cost of crops, ete., as required by 
the Statute. This may be accounted for, in part, at 
least, by the severe storm on the day of our meeting. 
Still, we believe there is not that readiness on the part 
of cultivators to avail themselves of the medium afforded 
by the Agricultural Societies to make known the details 
and results of their experiments in the productions of 
crops, for the benefit of ‘‘their craft” and for the public 
good, which there should be. The right knowledge and 
practice in cultivation, with the means farmers now pos- 
sess, would much mcrease the productions of the State; 
and, if the term cultivation, as used above, may be so ex- 
tended as to include the preservation and application of 
manures, it is safe to say, that the whole agricultural 
productions of the State would be doubled upon the acres 
now in cultivation in five years; for besides the loss— 
waste, it may be termed—by shallow plowing, half till- 
ing and “slip-shod” cultivation in general, there is an 
annual loss of more than one-half of the manure made 
by the stock upon the farms in this State. A few farm- 
ers do better; they may do much worse than this on a 
general average. To remedy these evils we would urge 
upon those farmers, who, from superior advantage or 
other causes, occupy the front ranks in the advancing 
force, to communicate to their fellows in arms, the secret 
of their success, by detailing the manceuvres which have 
led them to it. And further, we will venture so far “out 
of the record” as to suggest to the Trustees to offer pre- 
miums for essays on the best method of preserving the 
manures made upon the farm—the essays to be detailed 
deseriptions of the fixtures, conveniences and practice of 
the applicants for the premiums. 

These remarks have been elicited by general observa- 
tion, not by any want of knowledge or will in practice 
discoverable in the statements of the claimants upon 
whose comparative wants we have been called upon to 
decide. 

The season taken into account, the amdunt of crops 
for which the premiums were claimed, was very credita- 
ble te the competitors. The three cori crops, reckoning 
Mr. Carpenter’s mixed crop at its value, all in av- 
erage very nearly 65 bushels to the acre; good crops | for 
a good season; and in the opinion of the committee, near 

the maximum of what the farmers of New Englasd 
should aspire to. Manuring to increase the 6ern crop 
aboye sixty or seventy bushels to the acre (except upon 
very porous soils, in which manure is soon lost), ig often 
attended by the loss of the following graimerops or grass 
from the same cause. Could the average be brought up 
to 60 bushels per acre, it is believed it would nearly 
double the amount of corn raised in the State in good sea- 
sons. To bring the average per acre to the most profita- 
ble point, and to a ievel near that point, is the object to 
be aimed at; then, the number of acres may be extend- 
ed. An increase of crops will give an increase of stock; 
increase of stock an increase of manure; an increase o 

manure, an increase of crops. Repeated revolutions of the 
kind are needed to place Maine as an Agricultural State 
in the position for which she is adapted, by her natural 
advantages, to occupy. : 

We close our report by inviting all competitors in 
coming time to be more definite in stating the amount of 
manure used, than to simply give the number of loads. 

Naruan Foster, Cb’n. 
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InpusrriaL Procress or Cauivornis- From 
original statistics we learn that California has 
about four hundred saw =tlls, of which one 
hutidred and seventy-oa®, ate worked by steam 


and the rest by wacer power. The construction 





of these mills cos* two and a half ons of 
dollars. Moe of them are located in neigh- 
borh populous mining districts, where 


for building uses isin increasing demand. 
turn out about five hundred millions of 








under the manger out of reach of the h “feet of lumber per annum. Of grist mills there 


which broke loose, and rushed out of the 


in a perfectly frenzied state. The called 
loudly for help, when several mep-Came to his 
Pe and dro the horse fro position near 


table door so that thef were able to carry 
meet from his perjjous and painful position, 
and found him vers badly bruised in various 

, a8 well as with his thigh 
oe and Welch were — 





are one hundred and thirty-one, with two hun- 
dred and seventy runs of stone, sixty-seven of these 
mills being worked by steam and fifty-four by 
water power. The aggregate capacity of the 
former per day is five thousand two hundred and 
forty barrels of flour, and of the latter three 
thousand five hundred and fifty-two barrels. The 
mills of Sacramento, San Francisco, Sen Joaquin 
_jand Santa Clara, are capable of turning out per 
Jannum twice the quantity of flour necessary to 
supply the entire population of the State. . 


- A New Turrwomerer. Simeon Holton of Mid- 
|dlebury claims to have invented a poeta 
that will register any degree of heat of 

fluid what- 

















